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We envy the first reader of these verses to those red men of the 
frontier, who, without forgetting the forest, can understand the language 
of the towns. 



4. Leaves of Grass. Brooklyn. 1855. 

Everything about the external arrangement of this book was odd 
and out of the way. The author printed it himself, and it seems to 
have been left to the winds of heaven to publish it. So it happened 
that we had not discovered it before our last number, although we be- 
lieve the sheets had then passed the press. It bears no publisher's 
name, and, if the reader goes to a bookstore for it, he may expect to be 
told at first, as we were, that there is no such book, and has not been. 
Nevertheless, there is such a book, and it is well worth going twice to 
the bookstore to buy it. Walter Whitman, an American, — one of the 
roughs, — no sentimentalist, — no stander above men and women, or 
apart from them, — no more modest than immodest, — has tried to 
write down here, in a sort of prose poetry, a good deal of what he 
has seen, felt, and guessed at in a pilgrimage of some thirty-five years. 
He has a horror of conventional language of any kind. His theory of 
expression is, that, " to speak in literature with the perfect rectitude and 
insouciance of the movements of animals, is the flawless triumph of art." 
Now a great many men have said this before. But generally it is 
the introduction to something more artistic than ever, — more conven- 
tional and strained. Antony began by saying he was no orator, but 
none the less did an oration follow. In this book, however, the proph- 
ecy is fairly fulfilled in the accomplishment. " What I experience or 
portray shall go from my composition without a shred of my composi- 
tion. You shall stand by my side and look in the mirror with me." 

So truly accomplished is this promise, — which anywhere else would 
be a flourish of trumpets, — that this thin quarto deserves its name. 
That is to say, one reads and enjoys the freshness, simplicity, and 
reality of what he reads, just as the tired man, lying on the hill-side in 
summer, enjoys the leaves of grass around him, — enjoys the shadow, 
— enjoys the flecks of sunshine, — not for what they " suggest to him," 
but for what they are. 

So completely does the author's remarkable power rest in his sim- 
plicity, that the preface to the book — which does not even have large 
letters at the beginning of the lines, as the rest has — is perhaps the 
very best thing in it. We find more to the point in the following anal- 
ysis of the " genius of the United States," than we have found in many 
more pretentious studies of it. 
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" Other states indicate themselves in their deputies, but the genius 
of the United States is not best or most in its executives or legislatures, 
nor in its ambassadors or authors or colleges or churches or parlors, 
nor even in its newspapers or inventors; — but always most in the 
common people. Their manners, speech, dress, friendships ; — the 
freshness and candor of their physiognomy, the picturesque looseness 
of their carriage, their deathless attachment to freedom, their aversion 
to everything indecorous or soft or mean, the practical acknowledg- 
ment of the citizens of one State by the citizens of all other States, the 
fierceness of their roused resentment, their curiosity and welcome of 
novelty, their self-esteem and wonderful sympathy, their susceptibility 
to a slight, the air they have of persons who never knew how it felt to 
stand in the presence of superiors, the fluency of their speech, their 
delight in music (the sure symptom of manly tenderness and native 
elegance of soul), their good temper and open-handedness, the terrible 
significance of their elections, the President's taking off his hat to them, 
not they to him, — these too are unrhymed poetry. It awaits the 
gigantic and generous treatment worthy of it." 

The book is divided into a dozen or more sections, and in each one 
of these some thread of connection may be traced, now with ease, now 
with difficulty, — each being a string of verses, which claim to be 
written without effort and with entire abandon. So the book is a col- 
lection of observations, speculations, memories, and prophecies, clad in 
the simplest, truest, and often the most nervous English, — in the 
midst of which the reader comes upon something as much out of place 
as a piece of rotten wood would be among leaves of grass in the 
meadow, if the meadow had no object but to furnish a child's couch. 
So slender is the connection, that we hardly injure the following scraps 
by extracting them. 

" I am the teacher of Athletes ; 
He that by me spreads a wider breast than my own, proves the width of 

my own ; 
He most honors my style who learns under it to destroy the teacher ; 
The boy I love, the same becomes a man, not through derived power, but 

in his own right, 
Wicked rather than virtuous out of conformity or fear, 
Fond of his sweetheart, relishing well his steak, 
Unrequited love, or a slight, cutting him worse than a wound cuts, 
First-rate to ride, to fight, to hit the bull's-eye, to sail a skiff, to sing a 

song, or to play on the banjo, 
Preferring scars, and faces pitted with small-pox, over all latherers and 

those that keep out of the sun." 
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Here is the story of the gallant seaman who rescued the passengers 
on the San Francisco : — 

" I understand the large heart of heroes, 
The courage of present times and all times ; 
How the skipper saw the crowded and rudderless wreck of the steamship, 

and death chasing it up and down the storm, 
How he knuckled tight, and gave not hack one inch, and was faithful of 

days and faithful of nights, 
And chalked in large letters on a board, ' Be of good cheer, we will not 

desert you ' ; 
How he saved the drifting company at last, 
How the lank, loose-gowned women looked when boated from the side of 

their prepared graves, 
How the silent old-faced infants, and the lifted sick, and the sharp-lipped, 

unshaved men; 
All this I swallowed, and it tastes good ; I like it well, and it becomes 

mine: 
I am the man, I suffered, I was there." 

Claiming in this way a personal interest in every thing that has 
ever happened in the world, and, by the wonderful sharpness and 
distinctness of his imagination, making the claim effective and reason- 
able, Mr. " Walt. Whitman " leaves it a matter of doubt where he has 
been in this world, and where not. It is very clear, that with him, as 
with most other effective writers, a keen, absolute memory, which takes 
in and holds every detail of the past, — as they say the exaggerated 
power of the memory does when a man is drowning, — is a gift of his 
organization as remarkable as his vivid imagination. What he has 
seen once, he has seen for ever. And thus there are in this curious 
book little thumb-nail sketches of life in the prairie, life in California, 
life at school, life in the nursery, — life, indeed, we know not where 
not, — which, as they are unfolded one after another, strike us as real, 
— so real that we wonder how they came on paper. 

For the purpose of showing that he is above every conventionalism, 
Mr. Whitman puts into the book one or two lines which he would not 
address to a woman nor to a company of men. There is not anything, 
perhaps, which modern usage would stamp as more indelicate than are 
some passages in Homer. There is not a word in it meant to attract 
readers by its grossness, as there is in half the literature of the last cen- 
tury, which holds its place unchallenged on the tables of our drawing- 
rooms. For all that, it is a pity that a book where everything else 
is natural should go out of the way to avoid the suspicion of being 
prudish. 
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